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Kindergarten Institute for Mothers and Teachers. 

A Summer Kindergarten Institute will be opened on Monday, 
July 8th, at Sanpusky, OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 

The object of the institute is to give teachers and mothers an 
insight into the character and claims of Kindergarten training with 
special reference to the home and the school. 

The exercises will consist of two daily lectures, as well as daily 
practice in the use of the Girrs and observations of the model Kin- 
dergarten. The last two weeks will be devoted exclusively to prac- 
tice and observation for those who choose to remain. 

The co-operations of a number of excellent kindergarteners has 
been secured. 

Board can be obtained at private houses, at the rate of $4.50 to 
$5.00 a week, by addressing Mrs. A. Van Dusen, Sanpbusky, O. 

Those who prefer hotel-board may secure it at the West House 
at $1.00 to $2.00 a day, according to location of rooms, 

Terms: $10.00 for the entire course, payable in advance. 
Materials for practice will be furnished by the institute. 


W. N. HAILMANN, 


Ed.‘ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,’ 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
’@Saturday excursions to Put-In-Bay, Kelley Island. &c., have 
been arranged; so that opportunities for suitable recreation may not 
be wanting. 





; (For the New Education. ) 
The relation of Kindergartening to 


Motherhood, 
By Miss E. P. PEapopy. 


When the mother-sheep hears the first bleating of her baby- 
lamb beside her, with a true motherly solicitude, she looks about her, 
to see that no danger from wolf, or dog, or man, is threatening ; or 
she serenely answers the clamor for food that has started the cries 
of her little one ; and quietly growses for herself, undisturbed by any 
anxieties or any forebodings, for the lambkin’s future. Sunny skies 
and green pastures answer her deepest instincts. 

How far removed from this unthinking serenity is our human 
motherhood. Almost through the valley of the shadow of death 
are we led to this blessing of blessings; we gain it through a physic 
al anguish, the sight of which, often wrings tears from the strongest 
men, The physical anguish safely over, and the tender, helpless 
baby in our arms, then begins the spiritual travail, whose throes 
must last as long as concious motherhood endures, Sunny skies 


‘and fresh pastures are only a part of the human mother’s petition 


for her little one; her prayers lay hold upon infinite things; and, 
commensurate with her prayers, must be her anxieties, and her 
endeavors. 

What an unsolvable problem is this tiny pink parcel, tenderly 
Wrapped in the softest, warmest fabric. For a whole long year it 
is mysteriously silent, “with no language but a cry” for its physical 
wants and discomforts, or a smile to indicate its ease and its glad- 
ness. In vain do we ponder upon the posibilities of its nature; in 


mate the influence that for nine months have been combining them- 
selves in the creation of this new man or woman. Chemists can 
accurately determine what will result from the union of the various 
chemical elements. But no human wisdom can yet predict what 
will be the product of the union of the father and mother-natures in 
their child; how the various characteristics of the one will act upon 
the other, or what will govern the principle of “natural selection” 
in taking a weakness from one parent, or a grace from the other; or 
how all the manifold possibilities ofthe developing germ will be 
acted upon by the circumstances of the mother during the nine 
months of the child’s prenatal life. For while the tiny frame is 
silently building in the hidden recesses of the mother’s body, the 
spiritual part that is to vitalize and individualize this frame, is as 
silently wrought upon, and attuned, and colored by the varying con- 
ditions of the mother’s mind. At this moment I recall two sisters, 
so totally unlike in organization that when they were placed in charge 
of a teacher away from home, the mother felt it necessary to explain 
their marked differences, that the teacher might the better krfow 
how to adapt herself to their different needs. The mother was 
young when she married, wholly untaught as to the duties of mother- 
hood, and unwilling to give up her satisfaction in gay society, and 
when she became aware of the promise of motherhood, she did 
what most undisciplined children do, when their wishes are crossed— 
she wept and wept and wept. And the daughter conceived and 
born in the mother’s tearful mood, found expression for all her emo- 
tions, in tears. Like King Renés beautiful daughter, tle blind 
Jolanthe, who did not know that her eyes were made for seeing, she 
“Wept for very gladness .... and 
Through tears she gave her bursting heart relief,” 

And while this baby was still in her arms, the second promise 
came; and this time ager possessed the mother’s soul, and froze 
all her tears. And the second daughter was of cold, undemonstra- 
tive nature, not easily wrought upon. And so the mother had im- 
pressed, as upon indestructible marble, the reprints of her months 
of sorrow and of anger; and one daughter was almost wholly with- 
out self-control, and the other was debarred in large measure from 
happy intercourse with the world by her apparently icy, indifferent 
nature. In a report by Dr. Seguin, of the educational department 
of theVienna Exposition he writes : 

“At the Vienna Exposition there was an infant pavilion, a room 
replete with the necessaries of the nursery—and also with its super- 
fluities — intended altogether to represent the unbounded wishes 
of the mother for her baby’s comfort and happiness. This palace 
of luxurious nursing, ought, in the estimation of the writer, to have 
been accompanied by a little manual of what 1s necessary to protect 
and to prepare life before nativity; in relation to what may be called 
foetal education. 

During this first period the feelings come mainly through reflex 
impressions from the mother, a process which not only lays the 
foundation of health and vitality, but which forms the deeper strata 
of the moral dispositions and of the so-called innate ideas. The 
managers of the world “from behind the scenes” know this; for it is 
at this time that they impose plebeian woman, prilgrimages and 
ecstatic “novenas” (a nine days’ season of prayer) and keep those 
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of a higher class under more stringent impressions. Here, in Vienna, 
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for instance, from the time of the Emperor Charles V. till quite 
recently, when an heir to the throne was expected, the empress was 
given in charge of a special director, who would regulate all her 
actions and surroundings, in’ view of commencing the course 
of submissive education of the contingent monarch, as early as the 
first evolution from the yolk-substance of the human egg during 
embryogenesis. Similar influence is now claimed for an object 
diametrically opposed to the degeneracy thus arrived at in the house 
of Habsburg. It can be attained by counsels printed either in book- 
form or on scrolls, as are the sentences of the Koran. But, what- 
ever may be the form given to this 7y2agna charta of the rights 
of the unborn, let it be found precisely where these rights ought to 
be kept most sacred, in the nursery; where their enforcement would 
protect the mother and elevate her function, at the same time that it 
would insure her fruit against the decay resulting from wrong pre- 
natal impressions. 

“We know that a cold contact with the mother makes the foetus 
fly to the antipode of its narrow berth; that a rude shock may de- 
stroy it, or originate life-long infirmities; that the emotion of fear 
in the mother is terror or fits within ; that harsh words vibrate as 
sensibly in the liquor of the amnion as in the fluid of the labyrinth 
of the ear...... 

Experienced physicians will testify that when their hands receive 
a new-comer, they plainly read upon his features the dominant feel- 
ings and emotions of its mother during that intranterine education 
whose imprints trace the channel of future sympathies and abilities. 
Therefore if it is noble to educate or to cure the insane, the idiot or 
the epileptic, how much higher is the work of preventing these 
degeneracies in the incipient being, by averting those commotions 
which stun him in the holy region intended for a terrestrial paradise 
during the period of evolution! To teach #27 reverence toward the 
bearer of his race, to instruct fer in the sacredness of bland and 
serene feelings during the Godlike creative process, is educating two 
generations at once—this is the highest education of the nursery.” 

Alas! that the royal nature of true womanhood, whether its 
place be upon the throne of Austria, or in the kitchen of the hum- 
blest American citizen, is not recognized in the world! Try to esti- 
mate, if you will, what it would be to the progress of humanity, were 
every expected child regarded as an heir to the throne, were every 
expectant mother “given in charge ot a special director, who would 
regulate all her actions and surroundings.” But this vision of the 
possible exaltation of motherhood, we cannot expect to see realized, 
and we can only strive to bring ourselves as near as we may to the 
beautiful ideal. -We cannot expect, even for the “nine months that 
should be a terrestrial paradise” for the unborn, to be so hedged in 
from all annoyances and disturbing elements that our serenity shall 
never be ruffled. It is related of the boy Froebel that one of the 
problems that sorely perplexed his infant-mind, was the discords 
of humanity, and that when, at ten years of age, he was put to 
school, and the master gave a practical, familiar sermon upon the 
text “Seek ye first the kingdom of heaven and its righteousness, and 
all things shall be added to you”, “this was a flash of light to him, the 
clew of the law that was to bring to mankind the happiness of har- 
mony”. And so it seems to me that while the divine rights of ex- 
pectant motherhood must often be superceded by the pressing duties 


of the hour, or overborne by discordant elements that will intrude |, 


themselves, — yet if the mother can but hold in her inmost heart a 
loving welcome for the little one so utterly irresponsible for its exist- 
ence, in time all things else shall be added to it. When clamorous 
demands upon her strength exhaust her, or unhappy influences de- 
press her, let her for a moment withdraw herself from all these, and 
retire to the holy of holies within, and sing 

“Now God be praised, that in His will 

I’m reckoned worthy to fulfill 

Such place of honor! In what still 

And solemn presence do I stand, 

Holding His gift in earthly hand; 

Biding His purpose, His command! 

Profoundly solemn, as I should,— 

That in my life is such great good— 

So rich a boon as Motherhoed!” 





If she can only rejoice in her heart of heart’s, that upon her is 


a 


bestowed “so rich a boon as motherhood”, her little one will be safe 
from whatever storms may rage about her. For it seems to be this 
loving welcome in the mother’s heart, that impresses upon the child 
a consciousness of his divine right fo be; that secures him a triumph- 
ant place in the world; that best equip him to overcome in the 
struggles that must beset him from without and from within. 


And when the mother has “done what she could”, in these 
nine sacred months, to mould her child after worthy patterns; to 
give its nature an impulse toward all excellent things; and when he 
is safely launched upon this world’s life, and the two or three years 
are past, of intimate dependence upon the mother, what next? He 
is furnished now for comparatively independent living. His teeth 
are ready for their part in the physical economy. His feet are steady 
for a whole day’s running and racing and kicking. His hands seek 
everything within their reach, scissors, needles, knives, shovels, 
everything with which they can do anything, as an outlet for their 
overflowing activities. This wonderful piece of machinery is set in 
motion, and very strongly inclined in most cases, to run accordingly 
to its own sweet will. Shall it be allowed, from this point, to direct 
itself, and so become all arms and legs, or all brain, as the case may 
be? Shall it be allowed to victimize everything it can lay its eager 
hands upon, sacrificing books and toys and furniture and paint and 
peace? Shall it be given such care as it can chance to get from 
the mother, who may now have to devote herself to the nature 
of another child? Shall it be entrustedto the nursery-maid, who 
can not be expected to have the wisdom or the unselfishness of the 
mother, in her care for it ? Shall it be tolerated at home until the law 
opens the door of the public school, and then at four or five years 
placed in the infant school for five or six hours every day, where 
of necessity its wheels and levers and pulleys, whether strong or 
weak comparatively, must be made to move in unison with all the 
other little wheels and levers and pulleys; and when one part of its 
mechanism may be taxed to the wearing out point, while another 
part grows rusty from disuse? These are some of the contingencies 
that wait upon the destiny of the little one just removed from the 
intimate personal care of the mother. Many times it happens that 
we cannot choose for him, but must let him take which ever course 
ciscumstances may seem to force him to. But we are considering 
now, what.is most desirable for the child. 

It seems to have been the heaven-appointed mission of Froebel 
to make out the natural growth of little children. In the “Reminis- 
cences of Froebel”’ it is stated, that, “through all his earlier labor as a 
leader, he had been baffled by the impossility of crowding into the 
years a boy spends at school the instruction necessary for his after 
success in the world, together with that training of all the faculties, 
that harmonious development of the world nature, (which he held 
more important than any knowledge). We had thought that better 
trained teachers would attain the object ; but the result proved, that 
the difficulty lay deeper still. It was in the condition of the children 
themselves, who came to school with undeveloped or misdirected fac- 
ulties; and henceforth, he devoted himself to the subject of early 
education, which gradually absorbed him more and more. For years 
he had tried the education of boys by men, and had failed in reach- 
ing his ideal; he now turned his attention to preparing for school 
education by training the infant faculties by the hands of woman. .-.- 

The kindergarten was the work of his later years, -— after much 
time and thought, suffering and labor, had matured his mind and har- 
monized the results of his experience... ... 

The most important feature of this new life, was the gathering 
of women who flocked to hear his teaching. Some time before, he 
had issued his call to his country-women, in which he strove to rouse 


them to a sense of the holy mission of womanhood, not to be ac- 
| complished by mere tender care of children, but by intelligent edu- 


cational culture. And nobly did many respond to his call; widows 


and maidens, the young and the middle-aged, those who had child-- 


ren, and those who sought to fit themselves to assist mothers in theit 
heaven-appointed task, gathered round him in the village, and the 
-village children were his pupils ; and then hissystem of games and 
songs and exercises was gradually completed, and the old gray-hair- 
ed man became the centre of a young and joyous life, full of hope 
and highest aspirations.” 
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And in this work of Froebel’s mature years, it seems to me, we 
have the answer to our question: “What shall follow the child’s 
babyhood ?” The very best that can be done for him is to commit 
him for a portion of each day, to the care of a wise, devoted kinder- 
gartner. It does not often happen that the mother, even if she were 
trained to the work, could so command, at home, her time and _ her 
strength, as to conduct carefully and thoroughly, the development 
of her child. And beside this, it is better for the child to have con- 
tact with new, fresh minds, and to become in some degree independ- 
ent of the mother. It may be a painful thing to the devoted moth- 
er, to feel herself a little less necessary to her precious child; but it 
is certainly for the child’s happiness to be less dependent upon her; 
and it is characteristic of the true mother, that her own feelings are 
never to be weighed in the balance, against the best good of her 
child. Again, in the kindergarten, the child has the society of his 
peers, a most important element in his moral development. He learns 
how to live with his fellows, who have just as strong desires and re- 
pulsions as himself; whose wills are likely at any moment to oppose 
his will; and whose rights and privileges he cannot disregard, if he 
would. 

In this miniature world he is gently prepared and strength- 
ened for the rougher contacts that each year must bring to him ; and 
so he will be in great measure spared the rude shocks that might 
threaten his overthrow, if he were kept too long in the sheltering 
care of a tender home. Then in addition to the gain it is to the 
child’s social nature to have daily fresh contact with the mind of the 
kindergartner, and to have the company of his peers, he is having 
the incalculable advantage of directed activity. His eyes, his hands, 
his whole body, and all his mental faculties, are so wisely and_skill- 
fully directed, that we have a right to expect that one of the best 
fruits of his kindergarten life shall be, in later years, the complete 
possession of himself. There is a direct relation tracable from the 
first stitch in the first card that is put into his hand, through all the 
steps of his kindergarten training, to the greatest achievements of his 
mature years. It is the progressive advancement, step by step, of 
the kindergarten training that is its signal advantage. The mother or 
the nurse, could give the child a card to work, for a little while, or 
the paper, weaving, or the block-building, but the trained kindergart- 
ner does infinitely more than this. She gives to the child to-day just 
what his capacity is equal to; and to-morrow she sees what new 
difficulty he dare attempt; and so, step by step, she leads him on, 
and everything he does counts toward his future work, It is indeed 
true, as Mr. Hailmann has written in his Letters to a mother, that 
“the kindergarten is not a mere ingenious contrivance, invented for 
the purpose of amusing little children instructively, and of relieving 
indolent or overburdened mothers of troublesome embryo sufferers, 
but a plan of education that has its roots far down in child 
nature, and that shelters beneath its branches, strong, ripe men and 
women. It is not a mere cunning insertion between the nursery 
and the school, intended to trim up the raw material for the wisdom 
factories, but a full scheme of education that is to lead the human 
being from birth to maturity on the road of a wise and useful activity 
to the goal of true happiness.” 


The true kindergartner, then, stands next the father and mother, 
in her relation to the child. The work that they, it is to be hoped, 
have taken up with reverent, devoted hand, they share with her; and 
together, they will watch the child’s progress and study his needs. 
And should it chance in the future, as it has so often done in the 
past, that the father and mother are blind workers and indifferent, 
unmindful of their great responsibility in projecting a human life, 
then must the true kindergartner do a double work and educate not 
only the little child, but try to open the eyes and quicken the con- 
science of the indifferent parents. It is not ’strange that Froebel’s 
far-seeing vision filled him with holy zeal. He said in his philosoph- 
ical view of education, the leaven thatin time should work through 
the world, and slowly but surely lift up all humanity to a higher 
plane. 

The philosophy is so simple—the progressive development of 
the child’s nature and powers—that we can but wonder that the 
world has been so slow in its acceptance of it, and has so persisted 


money in vainly trying to supply the missing links in the chain of de- 
velopment, at a later period of education. But the leaven is work- 
ing! And let us, with full hearts, give thanks that it has been brought 
to us. Let us give thanks, that to our little ones, has been furnished 
this rare opportunity, of having their baby powers, their overflowing 
activities wisely directed, their budding natures unfolded under the 
eyes of their skillful, devoted kindergartners. From the knowledge 
we have gained, of the science of kindergartening, we are justified in 
feeling that we are doing the very best that can be done for these 
little ones, in putting them in possession of themselves, in helping 
them to a natural, and an easy use of all theit physical powers, in 
equipping them for the business, and for the struggle of life. 


Let us give thanks, that as 7others we have been quickened 
to a closer study of our duties and privileges. It is not possible for 
us to observe the conscientious care which our children receive at 
the hands of their kindergartners, who have made a close study of 
Froebel’s plan of developing the child-nature, without. scrutinizing 
our own work as mothers, without seeking to learn all that can be 
learned of the needs of our children’s bodies, minds, and hearts. 
Have we not all of us carried home with us from this place of happy 
and sacred associations, lessons of patience, and forbearance and 
hope, that will never cease to bear fruit in our children’s lives ? 


Herbert Spencer, in his book on education, has written severely 
of the lack of preparation for parentage. Hesays: “If by some 
strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the remote future 
save a pile of our school books or some college examination papers, 
we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the period would be 
on finding in them no indication that the learners were ever likely 
to be parents.” “This must have been the curriculum for their 
celebates”, we may fancy him concluding. 


“I perceive here an elaborate preparation for many things: 
especially for reading the books of extinct nations and of co-existing 
nations; .... but I find no reference whatever to the bringing up 
of children. They could not have been so absurd as to omit all 
training for this gravest of responsibilities.” Gradually, this criticism 
is being disarmed of its force. The training schools for kindergart- 
ners—while they cannot of course do all that should be done in this 
direction, in as much as every daughter of every mother ought to 
be instructed in all that pertains to motherhood, are doing much to 
spread intelligent interest in the subject of the training of children. 
It is to be hoped that the time will come, when the course of the 
Kindergarten training school, will be regarded as a necessary part 
of every young woman’s education. Let her get all she has time 
and strength and talent for securing, of science and mathematics and 
language and art, and let her feel that the necessary supplement 
of all her intellectual training, is the vital knowledge of the budding 
human soul, that can best be gained in a wisely directed Kindergar- 
ten or training school. Not that all women are called to mother- 
hood; but hardly a woman lives whose circumstances do not at 
some time in life, impose upon her, motherly duties; and no one 
can doubt that the heaven-appointed mission of woman, is mother- 
hood. So much is implied in a right preparation for motherhood, 
that the turning for public interest, more and more toward this point, 
is a sign of hope for the world. For preparation for motherhood 
means the elevation of womanhood, and the approach of all women 
nearer to the ultimate goal of their natures, means the lifting up 
of all men! 


Our relation as mothers, to this kindergarten in Florence is not 
only that of the recipients of a great beauty. It is our privilege 
also to give; to renew its sources of strength and inspiration. 
Especially, with those. who come to its training school, study not 
only kindergartning, but motherhood, as manifested and represented 
in our children, and in our behaviour toward them. It is our 
privilege, if only we can be wise and earnest enough, to be a light 
to them in their studies —a light which they in turn will reflect and 
distribute, as they go out from this centre to establish new kinder- 
gartens, and to meet with other mothers. So we cannot, if we 
would, escape the fact, that private and humble as our lives may be, 
their influence reaches beyond our own household, beyond our own 





m ignoring the first and most important steps, to waste time and 





village, to points whose importance we cannot calculate. 
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Mr. HaiLtMaAN—Will you please print the enclosed letter of Mr. 
Bradley’s to me; for it seems to me of vast importance that all 
the material indispensable to Froebel’s series, in gift and occupation, 
should be so uniform that it can be made cheapest; — and the 
subject must be brought before the meeting of Am. Froebel Society 
on the 2oth of April and some definite resolutions passed on the 
several points presented by Mr. Bradley ; especially with relations to 
the scalene triangle of the 7th Gift, for which he presents the argu- 
ment of the use of the scalene triangle in the arts fine and useful ;— 
showing the reasons why it should be half of the equilateral trian- 
gle, and not half of the two-inch oblong. — Since all the training 
teachers cannot be present, perhaps it is desirable that they have 
the subject before them, and have the chance of putting their 
thoughts on paper to be read at the meeting. In settling what the 
manufacturer’s main stock should be, so that it may be of a price 
that will be within reach of the charity — and poor private kinder- 
garteners, such persons as can afford it, are not precluded from giving 
their fancies free play, and paying accordingly for exceptional 
orders. 

. But a severe simplicity and economy of material was the spirit 
of Froebel and should be observed especially in the earliest stages 
of the kindergarten. A first principle of high art is that the most 
beautiful effects are made with a mmimum of effects. This is most 
strikingly illustrated in the critscism of the antique vases, by Hay, in 
his work on symmetrical beauty. Elisabeth P. Peabody. 





Miss PEABODY.— 

Some ideas relative to the Kindergarten gifts and material have 
been forming themselves in my mind for some time; and, having 
years ago received my first definite and favorable impressons of the 
method from a lecture delivered by you, I take the liberty to intrude 
some suggestions, in the hope that you may through your large ac- 
quaintance and experience be able to develope them to the advant- 
age of the cause, should any of them meet your approval. 

First I premise, that the expense of the material is a very serious 
obstacle to the introduction of Kindergartens among the class most 
needing them. Owing ‘to the constantly changing wants and the 
great variety of opinions among the teachers, and the limited de- 
mand, thus far, the manufacturers can not safely make such quanti- 
ties at one time, as to secure cheapness. It 1s necessary, that all the 
material be made with great accuracy; and this can be much better 
accomplished by machinery in this country, than by the hand pro- 
cess, employed, in making the imported gifts formerly used. But in 
machine work the cost of production per thousand pieces is in- 
versely in proportion to the quantity, because a work-man may often- 
times spend a whole day in setting a machine fora certain job of 
work, and it then makes a great difference, whether it can be run on 
that work one or two hours, or as many days. 

Hence, if by some unanimous agreement among Kindergarte- 
ners a standard of style and sizes, in the regular gifts, can be adopted, 
so that a manufacturer or dealer may be reasonably sure, that those 
things in demand to-day, will be in demand a year hence, then—by 
the natural laws of trade—competition will reduce the price far below 





that, at which the goods can now be profitably sold. Therefore, | 
venture to enumerate to you some of the points of difference at pres. 


to do as you please in regard to any attempt at unifying the conflict. 
ing views and wants, In this I would not desire in the least to limit 
the progression of ideas of individual teachers, as therein lies the ele. 
ment of advancement, but if there could be some recognized author- 
ity to which all improvements and suggestions may be submitted by 
the teachers, it seems, that it might be one step forward. 

The decession of this established authority against any sug. 
gestion need not kill it, nor prevent any number of teachers from 
using it, but the unanimous exdorsement of an idea would give it 
such prestige, that the manufacturer could safely risk a larger pro. 
duction than he otherwise could. But the evident effect of sucha 
tribunal, if properly managed would be to keep the regular material 
in the simplest possible styles and variety, and thereby very decided. 
ly cheapen the production, Taking the gifts in order I will note the 
points to be settled. ; 


First gift. The size of the balls, the number and colors. 

Second Gift. The sizes of the several forms and of the gibbet 
—as at present made—is of any use and satisfactory. | 

Seventh Gift. In this there 1s such variety of opinion that 
you will pardon me, if I enlarge somewhat upon it. 

The points in question are as follows : 

The sizes of the various tablets. 

The color and finish. 

The form of two of the triangles. 

The sizes. There are, in regular demand, five forms of tablets 
based on one inch, as a standard of measure. In addition there is 
a limited demand for some er all of the forms, with 2 inches for the 
standard of size. Are these large tablets necessary? If so, how 
many of the forms and how many of each form in a set ? Also, how 
many of each form in the regular size are necessary in a set ? 

The color and finish, On this point there are as many 
opinions as there are progressive teachers. Some want dark tablets, 
some light; some dark on side and light on the other; Some 
painted, some natural wood, while some want six colors, each piece 
unlike on opposite sides, while others object to this. as very wn- 
desirable as encouraging glaring combinations of colors entirely out 
of taste and harmony. Som: want roug’) surfaces, some rough on 
one side and smooth on the other. 

These may seem to be of little importance to each teacher 
while to the dealer they are everything except mind — but there is 
a difference of opinion regarding the forms of two of the triangles 
that is certainly of importance to teachers and in the development: 
of the system. I refer to the obtuse angled triangle with unequal 
legs—more especially to the latter. In one form. this last named 
triangle is one half of an equilateral triangle, (the hypothenuse being 
double the length of the short side), while in the other form the 
long leg is double the short one. 

Now within the limits of the forms represented in the 7th gift 
the square and equilateral triangle are the standards, and the other 
three should be divisions or combinations of them. The right 
angled triangle with two equal sides is one half of the square, and 
the other right angled triangle should be one half an equilateral 
triangle, while two of the obtuse angled triangles with long sides to- 
gether form a lozenge of the same form as two equilateral triangles 
together, or of four of the right angled triangles. 

If this form is adopted the angles in the obtuse angled triangle 
are 30° and 120°, and in the other go°, 60° and 30°, all of which 
are standard measurements and should be as familiar to the eye 
of a child as 3 in., 6jn. and 12 in. If the other proportions are 
used the angles are of no value whatever as standards and have no 
definite relation to any other forms. The standard angles with the 
Architect and Draughtsman are go*, 45°, 60° and 30° and 120°. 
In fact two of the principle instruments in constant use are merely 
enlarged tablets ; one the go° and 45° triangle, and the other the go°, 
60° and 30°. 

In the method of illustration known as Isometrical projection, 
(improperly called Isometrical perspection) all the principle lines 





form angles of either 30°, 60° or 120°. 
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He did not speak for a long time—two or three weeks. 
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As the practical value of the Kindergarten training is perhaps 
more evident in its preparation of the child for industrial drawing 
and designing, than in any other one direction, it would seem that 
the above arguments are of importance. 

I can readily see that the other form was derived from the 
diagonal of the oblong in the netted drawing paper, but it seems 
hardly desirable that the entire harmony of forms in the tablets 
should be destroyed to meet this condition in one form, when it is 
still impossible to adopt the equilateral triangle to the same condi- 
tions or the drawing paper. To an outsider it does not seem that 
it ought to be a difficult matter to settle this question once for all. 

The Ninth Gift. The dimensions of the three sizes of rings 
should be definitely settled, and also another point in which there is 
a difference of practice. In the large half rings a considerable 
stiffmess of wire is necessary to insure permanency, while for the 
smaller rings a smaller wire is sufficiently heavy, and in the abstract 
looks neater—but as the rings represent lines and are to be joined to 
form continuous lines of varying curvature, if the wire is of different 
sizes, the represented lines will be of unequal thickness in different 
parts of the same line, which does not seem desirable or proper. 

The Thirteenth Gift. The size of the square papers should 
be determined. 

[n the Fourteenth Gift—Some limitation in the regular de- 
mand is more necessary than in any other gift. With the present 
variety in sizes of mats, width of strips and shades of papers it is 
absolutely impossible for the manufacturers to make stock ahead 
of orders or for the déaJers to keep a sufficient assortment to fill 
any considerable order, as it would require a stock of two thousand 
different boxes of mats. Now if the, ordinary demand could be 
reduced to some system so that with a reasonable stock a dealer 
could fill ordinary orders for a common Kindergarten a great 
advancement would be made. 

Then if a teacher should require something outside the regular 
line, it could be ordered from. the manufacturer either directly or 
through the dealer, at the prize corresponding to the increased 
expense of making and forwarding. It would seem that an intelli- 
gent committee could in a short time decide upona dozen differently 
assorted packages of this material that ought to supply ? of the 


_tegular demand. 


In the Sixteenth Gift — what width and iength of papers are 
desirable ? 

ln the Eighteenth Gift — the size of paper should be deter- 
mined, either 4 in. or 5 in. 


> 


Mr. HaILMANN. ~ . 

Dear Sir—The kindergarten diary will be a very valuable feat- 
ure of your paper, if its columns are open to discussion upon it. I 
think the subject of the last issue a topic for criticism, of the most 
friendly sort. It is almost impossible to eradicate from the present 
type of the human mind the idea, that force of some kind must be 
used with children, moral force, if no other. In one sense moral 
force is used whenever a child can be led to criticise itself and thus 
change its own will for a higher principle, but Froebel’s ideas have 
a great work to do yet, before the word “must” is eliminated from 
education. “Must” should come from within, not from without. 
The writer of the diary appears to have some doubt herself whether 
the motive of the change in the little boy was not a secondary one, 
I have little doubt that it was. The possibility at least vitiates my 
satisfaction’ in the result. : 
_ In the last No. of the Primary Teacher, published in Boston, 
is an article by Mrs. Kraus-Boelte upon a similar case. I wish you 
would republish it, that it may go into all kindergarten minds. I 
once waited nine months for the moving of the waters in a little pupil 
less than four year old. His interest in all that went on was intense ; 
So intense, that I was convinced, after a little while, that his observa- 
tion stood for the time in the way of his power of giving his thought 
action. He had conceived a great desire to come to “cool”, as he 
called it, but there was a reserve and timidity about him, not of a 
weak kind, for he was aggressive and full of pluck, but a sort of 
mauvaise haute. He did not like to have people — him. 
I always 





proposed furnishing him with materials for occupation when I gave 
it to the others, but he always shook his head. I placed him at the 
end of a table near me that he might look all the way down — what 
he evidently enjoyed—and watch the other children. I did not know 
for some time that when my back was turned, he would rub out a 
drawing, or tear jn pieces a pricked paper, or even overthrow a 
fabric of blocks. When I discovered it, I said: “I am afraid no 
one will like to sit by you!”—“I am afraid they won’t love you!” 
“Little boys who are idle are apt to get into mischief”—but I never 
obliged him to do any thing against his wish. At last I requested 
his friends to let him come half an hour before the others, that I 
might get better acquainted with him. I then took a weaving-mat 
of beautiful colors, and said: Should not you like to learn how'to do 
this?” “Yes”. He acquired the art very soon, and was delighted 
to take it home for grandma, and then one for nurse, and then one 
for his absent father, one was prepared to be put upon the cover of 
a box to hold the neck-ties. He worked with good will and interest, 
and at last we took up the sewing, which he liked equally well, but 
I observed that the moment the other children began to come in, 
his weaving or worsted needle was dropped, and the observing faculty 
absorbed every other; nor would he play with the other children 
when he could take hold of one of my hands in the ring. If for 
any reason I did not go into the play-room, but left the game to my 
assistant, he would say: “may I stay with you?” and I always said 
“yes”. I never said anything to attract the attention of the others 
to him, for he did enough aggressive things himself to secure that, 
but gradually he ceased to be disagreeable to others. He always 
was interested in stories and poetry, and the first time he spoke 
aloud was to correct another child in a recitation from Mother Goose, 
which was in answer to my call for something the child knew. In 
the spring of the year, he one day took hold in school time, and 
with great ability and intelligence. I expressed my pleasure very 
strongly that he wanted to be industrious, and from that time he 
joined in everything gladly. I did not know whether he knew any 
of the poetry or songs that the others were familiar with, for when 
I had asked all there to hold up their hands who knew a song that 
was called for, he never had raised his. Now I asked him in turn, 
and found that he knew a great many; and the time came when he 
joined in the singing, and became genial and courteous to every one, 
I knew by his steady eye, by the structure of his head, and the ex- 
traordinary self-respect of his bearing, that he could not be driven, 
that the word “must” from me would create “won’t” from him, if 
not in words, certainly in actions. He was to be won. He had 
affections. He had lost his mother early, and I think I gained them 
by telling him one day that I knew his mother and loved her. He 
would stand by my side often and put his hand in mine when I was 
talking or telling stories. At last a little friend came to the kinder- 
garten ; this was in the second year, and the friendship was greatly 
enjoyed during that and the following year, when they both were 
taken from the kindergarten and put into a reading school. The friends 
were highly gratified at the effect of the kindergarten training, and 
never objected to my long waiting for the spirit to move over the 
waters, Such children are often, as Dr. Seguin says, shut up for 
months and even years by an unsympathetic word, or a wound to 
their self-respect, one of the strongest sentiments of a child, and one 
that never should be outraged. Condemnation must come from 
within in a child, or it is of no avail. Even the grown-up find it 
very difficult to submit to it from outside and are put on their self- 
defense for it, rather than upon the stool of repentance. M. M. 
_———_—_ > + >> -—______ 

— “A CuiLp is holier than the Present, for that consists of 
things and grown up people.” 

“Children live under the unlimited monarchy of parents, with- 
out any salic law, and with such an overflow of laws and law- 
givers that the rulers are often more numerous than the ruled. 
There are cabinet orders, offended majesties, and quickest mandata 
sine clausula before them, and behind the, scenes the sovereign 
power of the rod against which the are protected by no foreign 
power, for although in many countries misdemeanors against slaves, 
and in England against laws are punished severely, those against 





children are not; and children thus arbitrarily ruled without any 
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opposition party,. or anti-ministerial newspapers, or representatives, 
are expected to go forth into the State more formed, and _ perfected, 
than grown-up-people from the greatest institutions in the land 
founded by the State itself.” (Jean Paul Richter.) 


> ~ 





(From the American IJome. ) 
High Schools for Mothers. 


The concluding lecture of a course given during the past month 
by Professor Hailmann, of Milwaukee, upon this subject, was an 
able argument in favor of an important innovation in educational 
matters. ‘Teaching mother-love in school is without precedent, and 
very little of it is taught anywhere for that matter. “If by some 
strange chance,” says Herbert Spencer in his invaluable work on 
education, “not a vestige of us descended to the remote future: save 
a file of our school books or some college examination papers, we 
may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the period would be, on 
finding in them no indication that the learners were ever likely to be 
parents. ‘This must have been the curriculum for their celibates,’ 
we may fancy him concluding ; ‘I perceive here an elaborate prep- 
aration for many things, especially for reading the books of extinct 
nations and of co-existing nations (from which, indeed, it seems 
clear that these people had very little worth reading in their own 
tongue); but I find no reference whatever to the bringing-up of 
children. They could not have been so absurd as to omit all train- 
ing for this gravest of responsibilities. Evidently, then, this was the 
school course of their monastic orders.’ ”’ 

This fancy may be a far-fetched impossibility ; but, to deal seri- 
ously with this subject, is it not surprising that when such fatal re- 
sults grow out of the ignorance and mistakes of those who have the 
rearing and training of infancy and childhood, that some sort of in- 
struction upon the laws of life and health should not have been, be- 
fore this, introduced into our system of education? “The training 
of children,” again says Spencer, “physical, moral and intellectual, 
is dreadfully defective ; and in a great measure it is so because par- 
ents are devoid of that knowledge by which this training can alone 
be rightly guided. Better sacrifice accomplishment than omit this 
all-essential instruction. When a mother is mourning over a first- 
born that has sunk under the sequelz of scarlet fever—when perhaps 
a candid medical man has confirmed her suspicion that her child 
would have recovered had not its system been enfeebled by over- 
study—when she is prostrate under the pangs of combined grief and 
remorse, it is but a small consolation that she can read Dante in the 
original.” 

The dangers attendant upon these false methods of education 
are not on the decrease. The call, the demand, of the past few 
years for the equal education of the sexes, and the experiments in 
that direction, are developing disastrous results, and imminent not 
alone to unborn sufferers, but to the students themselves. The 
writer of an article upon “Modern Life and Insanity,” in the current 
number of the Popular Science Monthly says: “The physiolog- 
ical mischief done by excessive cramming both in some schools and 
at home is sufficiently serious to show that the reckless course pur- 
sued in many instances ought to be loudly protested against. “As we 
write, four cases come to our knowledge of girls seriously injured by 
this folly and unintentional wickedness. These cases the writer 
describes, and says they are but illustrations of a class which 
came to hand in one day and are familiar to most physicians ; 
and continues that “the enormous number of subjects forced into the 
curriculum of some schools, and which are required by some profes- 
sional examinations, confuse and distract the mind, and, by lowering 
its healthy tone, often unfit it for the world.” 

We are growing familiar with suicides among students and teach- 
ers, and insanity is by no means uncommon. Nervous exhaustion is 
a frequent disease among our fair young daughters, who should be (if 
they had their rights) innocent of the meaning of disordered nerves. 
What with wrong methods of study and false methods of living, are 
not the young women of our day a pretty serious subject for con- 
sideration? And the subject grows still more serious when 
the future is also considered. At school, in the home, what 
is most of all needed is instruction in and knowledge of 





the laws of life and health. In mind and body a child develop in 
obedience to certain laws. Unless these laws are in some degree 
conformed to by parents, death is inevitable; unless they are in a 
great degree conformed to, there must result serious physical and 
mental defects; and only when they are completely conformed to 
can a perfect maturity be reached, Who should be the most familiar 
then with these laws? Who, but the mothers of our race ? 

It is an old and trite saying that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” The earth to-day, under new discoveries 
of remedial powers, is being fast peopled with the non-fittest. It is 
no longer a survival of the fittest. The great charities of our time 
afford relief, life, to swarms of feeble-minded, idiotic, defective, dis- 
eased children, which were once swept away by a more ruthless 
civilization. The number of these is on the increase. The penal 
and reformatory institutions of our country are more and more loudly 
called for. We must punish, must seek tg reform. must protect, 
must sustain, but there is no must to coerce us, back of all this. The 
beginnings of the evils—to these no attention is necessary. Millions 
of money and misery beyond all estimate are in the scale of the 
present; the scale of the past, weighted with ignorance; and _ yet 
we sluggishly sit still, and cry “Oh, the pity of it!” and beg more 
money to support increasing insanity, vice, etc., and make no effort 
toward removing that ignorance which is the cause of it all. 

President C. W. Eliot, of Harvard, the other day, at the open- 
ing of the American Museum of natural History, emphasized this, 
which he calls “stupendous doctrine of hereditary transmission,” in 
a fine and forcible manner. He said: “Our race has long practiced, 
though fitfully and emperically, upon some crude and fragmentary 
forms of this idea. In killing, banishing and confiding criminals, 
mankind has in all ages been defending itself—blindly, to be sure, 
but eftectually—against evils which incidentally flow from hereditary 
transmission; but it has been reserved for natural science in this 
generation to demonstrate the universality of this principle, and its 
controlling influence upon the families, nations and races of men, as 
well as upon the lower orders of animate beings. As the knowledge 
of heridity recently acquired by science permeates society, it will 
profoundly affect social customs, public legislation, and governmental 
action. It will throw additional safeguards around the domestic 
relations, enhance the natural interest in vigorous family stocks, 
guide wisely the charitable action of the community, give a rational 
basis for penal legislation, and promote the occasional production of 
illustrious men and the gradual improvement of the masses of man- 
kind.” ‘ 

These grand results are altogether impossible if the mothers of 
our nation will not study the laws of science. If young women are 
to continue under this cramming curriculum, disordering their mental 
and physical natures by a confusing, heterogeneous brain diet, to the 
utter neglect of all such studies as will fit them for the life duties to- 
ward which they are looking and upon which the are almost univers- 
ally advancing, what hope is there for future “vigorous family stocks” 
and “occasional illustrious men” ? 

It is the mothers who must be trained to promote these great 
results. A higher education for girls! By all means, But let it be higher 
in the exclusion of mere stuffing of words, names, dates, etc., and 
the inclusion of such studies as shall furnish ideas. Let it be higher 


in that true intellectual culture, which shall in a measure prepare _ 


women for the noble responsibilities of life; prepare them for under- 
taking the charge of a human being and unfolding human character ; 
prepare them ¢o create a good citizen. The good man must be 
well born, to begin with. He cannot take the chances, with any 
safety, of being made even passable by any of the processes at pres- 
ent in vogue for this purpose, Failing to be made passable, he is then 
to be punished for defects not of his own causing. We certainly 
need a higher education for girls, we need a high school for girls, but 
the most important element in this higher education must be that 
which recognizes the possibilities of a future with its inevitable pract- 
ical duties. There must be a department for mothers, in which the 
laws of human development are taught; where the science of life is 


the ehief study, and all other branches are subordinate—simply ad- , 


ditional equipments to promote the proper unfolding of the charac- 
ters of Coming men and women, A.W. B. 
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(Continued, ) 


The young Duc de Guise, and Don Fernando de Montpensier, his 
cousin, who both died from scholar’s meningitis, which could have 
been suspected, watched, and arrested upon the timely indications 
of physiological thermometry ; an art advocated by Littré, therefore 
deprecated by the governor of these princes, the archbishop of Or- 
leans. But there are thousands of over-worked brains—irrespective 
of sexes—which, not being of royal pulp, leave no names—heads 
on wings floating in the tears of their mothers. Therefore, before 
commencing their course, teachers must establish the individual 
norme of temperature, pulse, and respiration of each pupil, unless 
the latter comes from home with these normes already established 
—normes far more important than the proofs of vaccination. And 
they ought to refer to this standard of health, if not daily, at least 
whenever the child seems overworked. 

I know that physicians must do, and control this work; that is 
why I read, last year, a paper on the “Interference of physicians in 
Education” before the American Medical Association, and two others, 
on the use of our parks and gardens as school-grounds, “Garden- 
schools”, before the New York Academy of Sciences (April 30, 1877 
and February 1, 1878). Indeed, the agitation for a more physio- 
logical education must not cease till physicians will watch over the 
expense of vitality, and the developments of the functions, of our 
five millions of pupils. 

13. ‘TRAINING.—And now for the work of the school. What 
training will best please, suit, and benefit the infant? That which 
corresponds to the organization and to the natural evolution of the 
functions in childhood. 

This order does not tally with the trilogy of mind, soul, and 
matter; nor with the dissection of the mind in mental faculties; nor 
with the monarchical pretensions of the conjugal couple of cerebral 
hemispheres over the whole nervous system ; but it harmonizes with 
the observations of Vic D’Azyr, Cabanis, Durand de Gros, Brown- 
Séquard, Vulpian, Shiff, and more recently Claude Bernard (in his 
Legons sur la chaleur animale), who have gradually disclosed 
the capacity of small ganglia and even of the peripheric termini of 
nerves, to become the starting, or the central points of neurotic 
actions, in which the encephalon.may act a secondary, or no part. 

Ages before the brain effloresced in convolutions in mankind, 


living things had appetences, emotions, sympathies, or repulsions, 


and biological duties, not unlike those which to-day challenge our 
admiration in fishes and insects. In our species, foetuses have been 
born living without brain or spinal cord, like the lower animals, desti- 
tute of these organs. But normally, when the rudimentary encepha- 
lon is not yet in contact with the world through the senses, the sym- 
pathetic current makes the foetus participant to the effective and 
affective modalities of the mother, through the umbilical cord. 
Through this conductor of impressions, circulation, nutrition, neur- 
ility, are altered or strengthened ; infirmities and deformities, super- 
lor or strange endowments, are acquired; moral individuality is 
even formed 77 utero as in a mold; all this while the head sometimes 
Teceives, but rarely gives the impulse. When the child is yet at- 
tached to the mother by the mamme, everything coming to his 
senses, and mostly to his tact by contact with her, is intuttively 
known and resented, without the slightest interference of the mind, 
through sympathies. 

At the time he enters the infant-school, if the child has not 
been brutified by an intellectual education, and his physiological plan 
tortured by forcing his impressions toward the brain, one can see in 
him, as in‘a mirror, the anatomical bent of his impulses or of his 
impressions :» The sympathetic appears as a tramway of both sensi- 
tiveness and conduction, leading to and from all the viscera, and 
also as a generator of nerveforce ready for distribution, to the head 
by the cephalic filaments, to the heart by thé penetration in it of 
small ganglia, to the stomach by the solar plexus, to the intestines 








by the mesenteric, asserting over all its initial or inhibitory, always 
moderating and central influence. When this view shall have 
received the attention of true teachers, they will alter their curricu- 
lum in this wise—will cease to exclusively cultivate the upper portion 
of the nervous system, and will bestow a proportionate attention to 
the wants of the more central ganglia, and train the functions of the 
whole system in view of their co-relations and concordance. Then 
will cease to rule, rage, and ruin the inner dualism which, instead 
of being created by Satan, created him. Then teachers will be able 
to return service for service to physiologists, by demonstrating that 
the-cause of the increase of insanity, indeed of almost all the insani- 
ties, is the discordance, nay, the antagonism, raised by education, 
customs, and creeds between the cephalic and the central parts of 
the nervous circuit; that the functions disorganized, at first are 
curable at once, but that the organs subsequently altered by accoutu- 
mance or shock are rendered incurable. This we predict, and sup- 
port on the evidence that, in true savage-life, where the whole nerv- 
ous system is evenly let alone to the drifts of instincts, insanity is 
unknown ; but where the strain on the mind is excessive, and the 
sympathetic wants ignored or subdued, insanity is rife. So it is with 
the training of the Polytechnic School of Paris, which produces 
possibly the best scholars, certainly more insanity than any other 
French school. 

Unfortunately, it is yet popular, and may remain so for some 
time, to extol, and, alas! to excite what is called the intelligence of 
infants. But if an infant was allowed to grow by his physiological 
and only safe growth, it would be seen that cerebral activity does 
not play the conspicious part we are inclined to think it does in his 
determinations ; that what we mistake for his judgments are his sym- 
pathies ; that we cannot without peril rashly fill his brain with im- 
pressions which may, or may not, in after years, become the ele- 
ments of mental operations ; that, unless these impressions are direct- 
ed toward the sympathetic organs, they have no action on the 
eventful feats of childhood, and almost none on those of later life ; 
this for many reasons, of which two will suffice. 

a. At this age, external impressions may be reflected on the 
cerebral convolutions, and on the sympathetic central ganglia, as 
images of objects are reflected on surfaces sensitive to light. But 
there is this difference: when the impressions on the gray matter of 
the cerebral convolutions have become mixed or defaced, they leave 
no trace; but when the impressions have vanished from the sympa- 
thetic ganglia, they yet leave behind such indelible determinations 
as will overrule the intellectual teaching. Supernaturalists penetrate 
this way to take their mortgage on the coming man if they can 
pervert this sense; upright educators ought to be able to train it in 
the right direction. 

6. Another difference is in the process of entrance of the per- 
ceptions toward the cerebrum of the sympathetic. If the object to 
be perceived by an infant is directed toward his reflective centers, his 
effort at thinking is almost always too great for the object, and, gray- 
hound-like, he overleaps what you wanted him to grasp; or, if he 
comprehends and apprehends it right, it is by a concentration of 
synergy, for which an abnormal amount of blood is accumulated in 
the encephalon ; the congestion is announced by the color and swel- 
ling of the blood-vessels, and the effort by a rise of the surface- 
thermometer. at the temples. If, on the contrary, the objects pres- 
ented to his perception have been directed toward the affective 
nerve-center, their impressions are more sure and do not predispose, 
like the former, to infantile hemiplegia or meningitis; he feels them 
like a sensation about the diaphragm, during which the respiration 
may be somewhat momentarily suspended by the emotion, then re- 
sumed deeper, with a quicker beat of the heart, and a blood-current 
of an inexpressible happiness. Who has not kept, at least, a vague 
remembrance of this state of our infant bosom when it was permitted 
to saturate itself, without admixture of forcing reasons and reason- 
ing, with the emotions produced by new contacts, new movements, 
new colors, new sounds, new voices, new associations, new sceneries, 
new people ; for instance, the features of a new baby in the family, 
all things which, touching us to the quick, touched us forever. But 
how few children are allowed the inenarrable delicacies of this edu- 
cation by the sympathies! Some given up to pedantic mentors; 
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some crushed by home tyranny; some nursed with depressing 
mythologies; some anzsthetized of noble feelings by debasing wants; 
most of them rebuked for their silly eagerness to know things which 
they can find out for themselves as soon as they have mastered the 
twenty-six symbols, which are supposed to contain all knowledge, 
and therefore they are hurried to. the book. And how few remain, 
stray babies, on the lap of placid mothers, allowed to feel their own 
surroundings, and to come out from this emotional baptism, poets, 
painters, savants, interpreters in their own language of mother- 
nature! Agassiz began one of his most renowned courses by beg- 
ging each of his pupils to come to the opening lesson with a grass- 
hopper in his hand. Why could we not begin lower with infants by 
encouraging them to come to school with the things in their hands 
which please them best ? 

c. What we have said of the collective movements of the infants 
in the Salle d’ A syle; of the power of automatism on the produc- 
tion and repetition of movements ; of the aptitude to imitate, which 
carries one child after another into the vortex of the movements of 
the school ; of the organic dualism of our senses, by which are sup- 
plied the elements, and acquired the habits, of comparison; of the 
differential impressions made by the sensations, according as they are 
directed toward the sympathetic or toward the encepholon ; of the 
local congestions, and of the evolution of heat as a result of oxida- 
tion during scholastic labor: these elements, though unavoidably 
scattered here, can easily be united in the mind of the reader to form 
what they really are—the broad physiological basis of infantile edu- 
cation. 

Commencing by the exercise of muscular contractility, we must 
make good use of the sympathetic adhesion of the infant to his 
mother. The transference of this propensity toward his mates we 
have witnessed in the Salle d’Asyle. Add to this his automatic 
aptitudes to repeat a movement once made, to support these repeti- 
tions on rhythms, and to be impelled by imitation, and you have a 
perfect living realization of what seems impossible in the abstract — 
an individual without individuality, only with latent sympathies, that 
is the infant; and these are the means of training his first steps out 
of impotent dependence. To develop his individuality, and to grad- 
ually sever him from outward supports and dependence, you have 





first to use these supports and connections, so as to be able to drop 
them gradually, and to leave the child self-supporting enough to 
select his own independent associations. Such appears to be the 
stadium of muscular contractility through-which he must pass, from 
automatism and imitation, to rational and willed activity. 

d. The opening exercises of the infant-school would correspond 
to these first physiological indications. In them, the children at first 
adhere to each other, move in cadence, automatically, then in imita- 
tion, all together, with little attention, and an almost indifferent 
pleasure, in which the brain has no part; a kind of quiet and sym- 
pathetic lullaby, not unlike that which induces hypnotism, leads their 
movements, which in the course of the exercises gradually attain to 
natural, healthy, precise, and independent attitudes. Their progres- 
sion toward the complete mastery of the function of contractility 
would run thus: 

The establishment, in well-defined series, of these grades, from 
automatic to reasoned and willed exercises; from general to special 
movements ; from personal acts (acts relating to the child) to object- 
ive acts, relating to objects,) &c. : 

The grouping of children, according to some anomaly in plus 
and minus of their contractile functions, or to impertections in their 
organs of contractility, to correct which it is generally sufficient to 
institute special trainings. (It is thus that the anomaly — rather, a 
disease, chorea, which always affects one side more than the other— 
is almos, invariably prevented by, or recedes before an appropriate 
muscular training. ) 

The gradual bringing of all the available forces of contractility 
under the control of the will; at first in individuals, later*in groups, 
and by exercises more and more complicated. 

The gradual concentration of automatic, initative, and willed 
exercises of contractility in the hand, in order to render it capable 
of executing with the utmost rapidity and precision the orders from 
the encephalon. 

The elementary training of both sides of the body, and of both 
hands in particular, in order to ascertain how far the two sides can 
be trusted with advantage and without danger, to work either alter- 
nately, substitutively, complementarily, or concurrently. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Rapid Writer and Takigrater. 
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